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time that may be required to prepare for the public the two vol- 
umes which will finish my design. Should life and health be 
granted me, I shall proceed as I have proposed ; but it should 
be observed, that this volume is, in its nature, an independent 
work, and might have been so published, had no others been in- 
tended to follow." — p. vii. 



Art. X. — 1. Bibliotheque Jlmericaine, ou Catalogue des 
Ouvrages relatifs a I'^merique qui ont paru depuis 
sa Decouverte jusqu'd I'Jln 1700. Par H. Ternadx. 
Paris. 1837. 8vo. pp. 191. 
2. Voyages, Relations et Memoires Originaux pour servir 
a I'Histoire de la Decouverte de I'^merique, publics pour 
la premiere Fois en Frangais, par Henri Ternaux. 
3 tomes. Paris. 1837. 8vo. pp. 227, 162, 335. 

The attention that is now paid on the continent of Europe 
to the history of this Western World, particularly to its early 
annals, is as remarkable as it is gratifying. It is a singular 
but undeniable fact, that, at the present moment, there is a 
much greater interest felt in this subject by those who speak 
a foreign tongue, than by those who have a common origin 
and language with ourselves. We are continually receiving 
new evidences of this fact, and witnessing new modes in which 
this interest is manifested. But a short time since, we were 
favored with a copy of a Prospectus, sent forth by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in which 
they p^-opose to publish a collection of the accounts extant in 
ancient Icelandic manuscripts, relative to voyages of discovery 
to North America, made by the Scandinavians in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries ; a work unquestionably of the greatest 
importance, inasmuch as it professes to comprise testimony, 
most authentic and irrefragable, to the fact that the northern 
part of this continent was actually discovered by the North- 
men towards the close of the tenth century, and repeatedly 
visited by them from that time down to the fourteenth. The 
work is to consist of the ancient Sagas in the original Ice- 
landic, (accompanied with Danish and Latin translations,) 
some of which are now for the first time published from 
manuscripts recently discovered in the public libraries of 
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Copenhagen. Some idea of the value of these ancient docu- 
ments, and of the interest that attaches to a publication of 
the nature proposed, may be gathered from the alleged fact 
that Columbus visited Iceland in the year 1477, and there 
probably gained information, that prompted the ever memora- 
ble expedition which terminated in his discovery of the New 
World. On the reception of this work, which has been in 
progress for several years past, and which was to leave the 
press in the summer of 1836, we shall take occasion to give 
some account of its contents, and to state what is actually 
made out and proved ; for we must confess, that at present we 
feel not a little skeptical on the whole subject. 

The works, whose titles stand at the head of this article, fur- 
nish another striking confirmation of the statement with which 
we set out. It has not been usual for us to look to France, any 
more than to Denmark, for contributions to our historical col- 
lections. And yet we have here the commencement of a 
series of works, which promises to shed much light on the 
dark places of our early annals, and to furnish very essential 
aid to the student of American history. The four volumes 
are all the productions of the same editor, and, with a com- 
mendable diligence and unprecedented despatch, have all 
made their appearance since the beginning of the present year. 
The first work, entitled Bibliotheque >Bmericaine, is a 
catalogue of books relating to America, which have appeared 
from the time of its discovery down to the year 1700. 
From the examination that we have been able to give it, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce it the most comprehensive and 
valuable catalogue that has yet been made. And this certainly 
is no small merit, when we consider how many have labored 
in this field, and what a variety of similar works have been 
produced. The first attempt of the kind that we know of, was, 
" La Bibliotheca Oriental y Occidental, Nautica y Geografica, 
por el licenciado Antonio de Leon Pinelo," Madrid, 1629, 
who generally gives merely the titles of the works. Then 
we have Andres Gonzalez Barcia's " Historiadores Primi- 
tivos de las Indias Occidentales " ; and, in Portuguese, the 
" Bibliotheca Lusitana " of Barbosa Machado. Passing over 
these foreign publications, as well as Meusel's " Bibliotheca 
Historica," (Leipsic, 1788,) who devotes one of his eleven 
octavo volumes to this western continent, we come at last to 
the first attempt in English to arrange and register the materi- 
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als of American history. This appeared in 1713, in Bishop 
Kennet's " Bibliotheca; Americanse Primordia ; an Attempt 
towards laying the Foundation of an American Library " ; a 
quarto volume of two hundred and seventy-six pages, with an 
Index nearly as large. This was a work of great labor, and 
has proved of incalculable service to all who have had occa- 
sion to ascertain the sources of our history ; and the author's 
merit is greatly enhanced by the consideration, that this volume 
is a catalogue of the books presented by him to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for their per- 
petual use and benefit. In 1789, came out in London an 
anonymous work, of a similar character to Bishop Kennet's, 
in a quarto volume of two hundred and seventy-one pages, 
entitled, " Bibliotheca Americana ; bi- a Chronological Cata- 
logue of the most curious and interesting Books, Pamphlets, 
State Papers, &c., upon the subject of North and South 
America, from the earliest period to the present, in print and 
manuscript ; for which, research has been made in the British 
Museum, and the most celebrated public and private libraries." 
It is a little singular, that this anonymous author makes no 
mention, in his Preface, of Bishop Kennet's catalogue, to 
which his own is decidedly inferior ; and we should have 
judged that it was wholly unknown to him, had we not found 
the title of it recorded under the year 1713. After that year, 
coming upon new ground, his labors are of considerable ser- 
vice, particularly in the department of state papers. 

Coming down to more recent times, the next work of the 
kind that we meet with, is Mr. D. B. Warden's " Bibliotheca 
Septentrionalis, or a Chronological Catalogue of Books relat- 
ing to North America," an octavo volume of one hundred and 
forty-seven pages, printed at Paris in 1820. This is merely 
the catalogue of his private library, which he had collected 
during his residence for many years, as Consul of the United 
States, in the metropolis of France. This library was a few 
years since purchased by the present Mayor of Boston, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Esq., and presented to Harvard University. 
Similar in its origin and character is the " Catalogue of Books 
relating to America," published not long ago by Colonel 
Aspinwall, Consul of the United States in London, in which, 
as we have stated in a former number of this Journal, are con- 
tained some works that will be sought for in vain on this side 
of the Atlantic. The last and most complete work of the 
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kind is Mr. Obadiah Rich's " Catalogue of Books relating to 
America," London, 1832, in 129 pages octavo, which was 
followed in 1835 by a thick octavo volume of 423 pages, 
bringing the catalogue down to the year 1800. 

The " Bibliotheque Americaine " of M. Ternaux, as we 
have already intimated, is more comprehensive than any of its 
predecessors, particularly in its list of books in the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and German languages. It is evidently a work of 
great labor and research. It appears from his Preface, that 
the author has been for a long time engaged in collecting all 
the ancient relations and narratives that he could procure, 
with a view to translate and publish the most valuable and 
interesting of them ; and this has enabled him to describe them 
more minutely and accurately than previous bibliographers 
had done. He admits, however, that there are some, which 
he has not been able to obtain, especially such as were printed 
in the New World. He acknowledges his obligation to Mr. 
Rich's Catalogue for the titles and descriptions of many En- 
glish books which he had never seen ; and adds that our in- 
genious countryman would have left nothing for him to glean 
in this department, had it entered into his plan to enumerate 
any works, besides those that were actually in his own pos- 
session. 

We find in M. Ternaux 's Catalogue the titles of some 
works, which we should be glad to get a sight of, and which 
we presume have never been seen on this side the water. 
Thus we have "A Voyage into New-England in the years 
1623 and 1624, by Christopher Levett. London, 1628 ; 
small quarto." Rich says that it is a book of great rarity, and 
that there is a copy in the British Museum. Then there is " A 
Description of New-England in general, with a Description of 
the Town of Boston in particular. Pubhshed by John Sellers. 
London, 1682, quarto." It is also mentioned by Kennet, 
Meusel, and Rich. These two works should be obtained, and 
reprinted by our Historical Society. 

In a work extending to one hundred and ninety -one pages, 
and comprising eleven hundred and fifty-three different articles, 
we can readily overlook some slight errors, particularly in 
American names, which, by the way, have always proved a 
stumbUngblock to our English and French contemporaries ; 
if there is a possibility of spelling them wrong, they are pretty 
sure to find it out, and adopt it. Some of our author's blunders 
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in this way are sufficiently amusing. Thus who would ima- 
gine, thait Mather Cotton's Life of John Colton, was our old 
friend Cotton Mather's biography of our venerable father John 
Cotton, of the, First Church ? Who but a Frenchman would 
ever think of converting the peculiar and honored name of 
Roger Williams, the patriarch of Rhode Island, into the trite 
cognomen of William Rogers ? Another error that we have 
noticed is a little more excusable, where " New- England's 
Sence of Old England's Sorrows " is translated "La Nouvelle 
Angleterre depuis les Chagrins,''— sence being mistaken for 
since. 

M. Ternaux informs us that he was led to prepare this 
Catalogue, in pursuance of a plan which he had formed, to 
translate into his native language the most rare and valuable 
works, relating to the discovery and colonization of the New 
World. At the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, there was a general interest excited by the 
discoveries of Columbus and his successors. The accounts, 
which they brought home and published, were read throughout 
Europe with the greatest avidity. Then they were as much 
sought after, as they are now neglected. This neglect, how- 
ever, they certainly do not deserve ; for, in general, they are 
accurate and trustworthy narratives, and contain much less of 
fable than their date and origin would lead us to suppose. 
The first adventurers and conquerors, who were the authors 
of these histories, were far from being ordinary men. They 
were well acquainted with the countries which they visited and 
subdued ; and, notwithstanding the time which has elapsed 
since they were written, we are still struck with the air of 
truth that runs through their descriptions. These works, hav- 
ing, for the most part, been written in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German languages, three centuries ago, have now become 
so rare, that it is exceedingly difficult to procure copies ; and 
we therefore think that the editor and translator of these 
volumes has done a good service, in bringing them within the 
reach of his countrymen, and of the students of American his- 
tory throughout the world. 

1 . The first work which M. Ternaux has translated is "The 
Narrative of the First Voyage of Nicholas Federman, jun." 
which was printed at Haguenau in 1557. It is a book of ex- 
ceeding rarity, and M. Ternaux says that he has never seen 
it mentioned in any bibliographical work. It is almost entirely 
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forgotten in Germany, and has never been translated into any- 
other language. The author, Nicholas Federman, was a 
native of Ulra, in Suabia ; but nothing is known of his life 
before his departure for America. It is evident from his own 
work that he was an experienced soldier, and the historians all 
unite in commending his valor and skill. 

It appears from his own narrative, that on the 2d of October, 
1529, he embarked at the port of St. Lucar, in Spain, at the 
head of one hundred and twenty-three Spanish soldiers and 
twenty-four miners, whom he was to conduct to Venezuela, 
in the great Ocean Sea. After a tempestuous voyage of 
twenty-eight days, he reached the Canaries, and thence directed 
his course to the island of Hispaniola, or St. Domingo, where 
he arrived in December. Haying remained here fifteen days, 
he took on board ten horses, and continued his course to 
Venezuela, about two hundred miles distant. After some 
delay, being driven back again to the island by adverse winds 
and currents, he at last reached the port of Coro, in Vene- 
zuela, on the 8th of June, 1530. From this place he started, 
on the 12th of September, on an expedition into the interior 
of the country, at the head of one hundred and ten Spaniards 
on foot and sixteen on horseback, and accompanied by a hun- 
dred Indians, who carried their provisions and whatever else 
was necessary for their subsistence and defence. The rest of 
his book is chiefly made up of a narrative of his adventures 
among various tribes of Indians, whose manners and customs 
he takes occasion to describe, chiefly in a country which had 
never before been trod by the foot of a European. He says, 
that, in his account of this expedition, he puts down nothing 
from hearsay, but relates what he had seen with his own eyes, 
and learnt from his own observation. After an absence of six 
months, having travelled a hundred and seventy-four miles, 
and penetrated fifty miles into the interior, he returned in safety 
to Coro, on the 17th of March, 1531. Remaining here till 
the 9th of December, he returned by the way of St. Domingo 
and the Azores, arrived at Seville on the 16th of June, 1532, 
and reached Augsburg, in Germany, on the 31st of August of 
the same year, having been absent from home nearly three 
years. 

2. The second work in the series is " The History of the 
Province of Santa Cruz, commonly called Brazil, by Pero de 
Magalhanes de Gandavo," printed at Lisbon, in 1576. This 
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is also a very scarce book, never having been reprinted ; only 
three or four copies are known to be in existence. It is not 
to be found in any public library in Paris, and is very seldom 
referred to by the Portuguese writers who have treated on 
Brazil. The Spanish bibliographers speak of it as a curious, 
unique, and learned work. M. Temaux accordingly pro- 
duces it as one of the books on America least known, and at 
the same time most worthy of being so. 

The author was born at Braga, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He was the son of a Fleming, and after having 
passed a few years in Brazil, returned to his native country, 
and spent the remainder of his days in overseeing a school 
which he had founded. His History, which is one of the most 
remarkable works relating to foreign countries that appeared 
in the sixteenth century, gives a sketch of the discovery and 
colonization of the province, describes its situation and advan- 
tages, portrays the character ahd manners of the native inhab- 
itants, and presents a very full account of the natural history of 
the country, including- its plants, fruits, beasts, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, &c. The most remarkable thing in the book is the 
description of the sea-monster, that was killed in the province 
of St. Vincent, in 1564. It was fifteen palms high, its body 
covered with fur, and on its snout it had long hairs like mus- 
taches. When its retreat to the sea was cut off, it stood 
upright like a man, supporting itself on the flukes of its tail. 
The Indians gave it the expressive name of water-devil, it 
having been seen before, but very rarely, in those parts. To 
the original work is appended a portrait of the monster, drawn 
from nature. The whole story reminds us of Monk Lewis's 
thrilling legend of the Anaconda; and, although it borders some- 
what on the fabulous, yet we know not whether it is in reality 
a whit more so, than the authentic and veritable account of our 
own sea-serpent, who from time to time enlivens the monotony 
of our shores with his welcome presence, and then suddenly 
bids us a longe vale. The author himself seems to have been 
somewhat apprehensive, that his fish-story would not be cred- 
ited, and he therefore takes occasion very justly to remark, 
that " there must be hidden in the abysses of the sea many 
other frightful monsters, not less strange and wonderful than 
this. We may then safely believe the whole story, however 
extraordinary it may seem ; for the secrets of nature have not 
all been revealed to man, and we ought not to deny and regard 
as impossible, what we have not ourselves seen, and what no 
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one has ever heard of." A most excellent plea, which we 
desire to avail ourselves of, in behalf of the sea-monster who 
guards the coast of New England. 

3. The third work in the series, and the last that has yet 
been published, is "The True History and Description of a 
Country situated in the New World, called America, inhabited 
by wild, naked, and ferocious Cannibals. By Hans Standen, 
of Homberg, in Hesse. Printed at Marburg, in 1557." 
This relation was originally written in German, and was trans- 
lated by De Bry into Latin, and inserted by him in his great 
collection of voyages and travels. The original German 
edition was embellished with very curious and well-executed 
wood cuts, and is now exceedingly rare. John de Lery, 
whose opinion is of the first value and authority on these sub- 
jects, speaks in the highest terms of this volume, saying that 
he had read it himself with the greatest delight, and that it de- 
served to be read by all who wished to be accurately informed 
of the savage manners of the Brazilians. 

The author, Hans Standen, was born in the village of Wet- 
ter in Germany, and, in the capacity of a common soldier, 
visited the New World twice, in 1547 and 1549, and returned 
in 1555, having been absent in all about eight years. In that 
space of time he was in various parts of Brazil, at Pernambuco, 
St. Vincent, Rio de Janeiro, and other places. In his second 
voyage, he was taken prisoner by the Tupinambas, a tribe 
who lived near Rio de Janeiro; and the larger part of the 
volume consists of a narrative of his adventures and sufferings 
during his captivity. He describes very minutely the appear- 
ance of the country, and the customs and modes of life of his 
savage captors, and also gives some account of the natural 
productions and animals which he saw in the new world. In 
conclusion, he says that he is aware the contents of his book 
will appear strange to many. But what could he do.' "I 
am not the first that has visited these countries and nations ; 
and I appeal to the honorable men who have been in America, 
and who will bear witness to the truth of all that I have ad- 
vanced. If any young fool will not take my word, nor credit 
my witnesses, let him embark for that country, and ascertain 
the truth for himself. I have pointed out to him the way, and 
he has only to follow in my steps ; for the new world is all 
open before him, to go where he will." 

We cannot take leave of M. Ternaux, without thanking him 
for the pleasure and information which he has afforded us. 
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We trust that he will be encouraged to proceed in his labors, 
and that he will continue to add volume to volume till his 
American Library is completed. 



Art. XL — critical NOTICES. 

1. — An Oration pronounced before the Literary Societies of 
Amherst College, August 23, 1836. By Caleb Gushing, 
Boston : Light & Stearns. 8vo. pp. 40. 

This discourse, like all the productions of Mr. Gushing, is 
scholarlike and able. It breathes an ardent love of letters, and 
of country. Its main topic is popular eloquence, and its power 
in a republic like the United States. Mr. Gushing is a forci- 
ble writer, and abounds in illustrations drawn from a wide field 
of learning. His remarks on the eloquence of the ancients are 
discriminating. He awards them due applause for the glorious 
specimens of popular and forensic eloquence they have left us, 
without denying the moderns the ability to match them with 
their own weapons. While however we have read this oration 
with great pleasure, and think it well adapted to the audience 
and the occasion, we cannot but avow our opinion that Mr. 
Cushing's style is too elaborate. It is copious enough, but does 
not flow gracefully and easily. It has not what may be called a 
just modulation. The beginning, we think, does not strike the 
right key. The first sentence is as full and sounding as the 
last, as if the author had already worked himself up to a high 
pitch of feeling, and struck in, in mid-volley. This gives too 
artificial a cast to the oration. 

However, it is hardly worth while to pick flaws in a piece of 
such various merit. We wish one in a hundred, of the orations 
which come upon us by the thousand, were a hundreth part as 
good. 



2. — Surgical Observations on Tumours, with Cases and Opera- 
tions. By John C. Warren, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harvard University, and Surgeon of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. Boston ; Crocker 
&, Brewster. 1837. 8vo. pp. 607. 

This work was published, just as the present sheet was going 
to press. We have not had time therefore to examine it with 



